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THE MOSQUES OF CAIRO. 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, Esq., late H.M. Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS 

The Drawings by George L. Seymour. 




AIRO is justly celebrated for the number and 
beauty of its mosques. From almost any 
eminence within the city more than a hundred 
minarets may be counted, and from the citadel 
nearly twice that number may be seen. 

A recently compiled official list shows that 
there are now in Cairo, with its adjoining 
suburbs, Boulak and Misir, three hundred and fifteen important 
mosques, one hundred and ninety-one places of prayer, thirty- 
five mosque schools, two hundred and ninety-four tombs which 
are venerated, two hundred drinking fountains, and eighteen 
hospices. This calculation is exclusive of the clusters of tombs 
and mosques of the Mam- 
luke Sultans and others in 
the extensive extramural 
cemeteries. 

The mosques are justly • 
admired for the combi- 
nation of elegance and 
simplicity of design with 
architectural skill in exe- 
cution, and exquisitely 
beautiful surface orna- 
mentation. Moreover, they 
possess considerable his- 
torical interest, from the 
fact of their having been 
built at all periods, from 
the first century of the 
Muhammedan era down to 
the present day, thus being 
typical monuments of the 
rise and development of 
Muhammedan ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture. 

The first mosque built 
in Egypt was erected, soon 
after the Muhammedan 
conquest of the country, 
by the Conqueror himself, 
Amru-ebn-el-AaSf at his 
new capital, the city of 
Fustit, and it still bears 
his name. It is sometimes 
alluded to by old writers 
as ''The Mosque of the 
Conquest," and is also 
known as "The Crown of 
the Mosques." The foun- 
dation of this mosque was 
laid in the twenty-first year 
of the Hejra, correspond- 
ing with A.D. 643. 

According to early Arab 
historians it was a very 
simple structure originally, 
but was enlarged and en- 
riched with the spoils of 
churches and temples by succeeding rulers of Eg}'pt, and 
attained its present magnificent dimensions apparently in the 
tenth, century of our era. Since that period it has been restored 
again and again, having suffered from war, fire, and earthquake. 
Salah-ed-Din (Saladin), in the twelfth century, greatly embel- 
lished it, and it may be said of him, with regard to this building, 
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where he found stone and wood he left marble. Although in 
ruins now, it is still one of the most interesting buildings of 
Muhammedan origin. 

It stands to the eastward of the present Misr-al-'Atika (called 
by Europeans Old Cairo), on the confines of the mounds of 
rubbish, the charred and calcined remains of that part of 
the ancient city of Fustat which was destroyed by the Muham- 
medans by order of Shawer, the Wazir of the last of the Fati- 
mite Khalifs, in A.D. 1168, to prevent its falling a prey to the 
Crusaders under Amaury, King of Jerusalem, who had 
already destroyed the town of Bilbeys, in the Delta, and 
were then marching towards the capital, Fustit. 

The plan of this mosque 
in its present state is very 
simple, and is in accord- 
ance with the typical rect- 
angular form, founded on 
the sacred enclosure at 
Mekkeh. It is three hun- 
dred and thirty-nine feet 
wide, and three^ hundred 
and ninety feet long. 

The exterior gives no in- 
dication whatever of the 
grandeur of the interior. 
There is nothing to be seen 
outside but the long, high, 
grey brick walls rising 
amid the mounds of rub- 
bish, without windows or 
architectural adornment of 
any kind. Only two plain 
minarets and a palm-tree 
tower above them. (See 
page 194, vol. 1879.) 

There were formerly three 
gateways in the western 
wall : two of these are now 
blocked up. The one in 
use is close to the larger 
minaret, not far from the 
south-west angle. Imme- 
diately on passing through 
it, the stranger recognises 
with astonishment the vast 
extent and imposing cha- 
racter of the building, with 
its lofty colonnades, its im- 
mense number of marble 
columns, and its spacious 
open court, in which thou- 
sands of worshippers could 
easily assemble. 

In the centre of this 
court, which is called the 
Fasha, there is an octagon 
Hanafiyehy or raised re- 
servoir, shaded by a wooden 
roofing, supported by eight marble columns. Round the edge 
of this reservoir jets are placed at convenient distances apart, 
that the faithful may perform their ceremonial ablutions in 
running water before beginning their prayers. A palm-tree and 
a thorn-tree, planted long ago, still flourish near this fountain. 
On the west side there is an arcade formed of marble columns, 
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with carved capitals, supporting plain round arches. On the 
north side there were originally four rows of columns, also sup- 
porting arches ; but these are nearly all destroyed, or have been 
removed to be used in the construction of other buildings, the 
bases of the columns alone remaining to show where the shafts 
of the columns once stood. The greater part of the southern 
colonnade, which was formed of three rows of columns, is in the 
same state of decay. 

Fortunately the Liwa7i, or Sanctuary, on the eastern side of 
the court, is in a good state of preservation. Here there are six 
rows of columns, and also a row of columns, or pilasters, attached 
to the eastern wall ; these support lofty arches, and thus form six 
arcades, above which there is a flat roof of unconcealed rafters. 
These arches, which are quite plain, and, with a few exceptions, 



of a circular form, are evidently modern. They spring from 
square piers built above the columns. Old historians describe 
the roof as *' very low ;*' it was probably originally supported by 
columns only. 

There are some examples of the pointed arch between the 
pilasters in the southern wall, the dates of which are uncertain ; 
it is probable they are of the ninth century of our era. The 
columns are formed of marble of many kinds, and are surmounted 
by richly carved capitals of various orders of architecture. 
Classical and Byzantine. They have been appropriated from 
Christian churches and more ancient temples for the adornment 
of this mosque. They are not of uniform height, but this defect 
has generally been remedied by raising some of the bases higher 
than others. Sometimes an inverted capital has been used to 
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raise a column to the required height, without any regard to its 
style, the size evidently being the only point considered in its 
selection. 

The arches do not follow the direction of the walls, as in 
ordinary cloisters, but form arcades from north to south, and 
unarched aisles from west to east. There are cross-bars of 
wood between all the columns, just above the capitals. Each 
capital is surmounted by an abacus of sycamore-wood, on which 
the beams rest. Thus all the columns are linked together, and 
the bars serve for the suspension of lamps. 

According to the historian Makrizi, this mosque was at one 
period lighted every night by eighteen thousand lamps, and 
possessed twelve hundred and ninety copies of the Koran. 



Near the north-east corner of the Sanctuary there is a care- 
fully protected cenotaph, which is said to cover the remains of 
the celebrated general, 'Amru, the founder of the mosque. 
Some, however, regard it as the tomb of his son, Sheikh Abdallah. 

The Kibla, or prayer niche, is in the middle of the eastern 
wall, and near to it is a pulpit, in front of which there is a grey 
marble column bearing the name of Muhammed. This column 
is believed by Muhammedans to have been transported miracu- 
lously from Mekkeh to Cairo, at the request of *Amru, when he 
was building the mosque. The mark of the Prophet's whip, or 
kurhadj (a streak of white in the grey marble), is shown as a 
proof of the miracle! For it is said that after he had twice 
commanded it in vain to move, he struck it with his whip. 
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shouting, ** I command thee, in the name of Allah, O column, 
arise, and betake thyself to Misr ! " 

On the western colonnade there were formerly many double 
columns, but only one pair now remains. These two columns 
are near the entrance, and are placed at a distance of only eight 
or ten inches apart. Visitors are invited, as a test of faith or 
piety, to endeavour to squeeze themselves between them. There 
is at Jerusalem, within the Haram esh Sherif, a similar '* narrow 

^jiy »» a curiously literal representation of the *' narrow way that 

leadeth to eternal life." 



No very recent attempts have been made to preserve or 
restore this building, and yet there is a tradition to the effect 
that the downfall of this Mosque of 'Amru and of Mohamme- 
danism will be simultaneous. Probably this belief at one time 
had considerable influence in prompting its repeated restora- 
tions. 

Just outside the principal entrance to the mosque, near the 
south-western corner, there is a collection of native huts formed 
of crude brick, in some of which are manufactories of rude 
pottery, where porous water bottles of various shapes, clay toys 
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in the forms of animals, and whistles are made and exposed in 
heaps by the roadside for sale to visitors. Travellers are often 
much annoyed by the people of this place, as men, women, and 
children eagerly crowd and jostle round them, with extended 
arms and open hands clamouring for backshish. 

For more than a century the Mosque of 'Amru was the only 
one in this neighbourhood. But in the year 169 A.H., when Al- 
Fadl-ibn-Sahal was Governor of Egypt, a mosque was constructed 
for the soldiers at the camp on the north of Fustat, and it was 



called Al-'Askar. It was destroyed, according to Makrizi, 
in the sixth century of the Hejra, and no trace of it now 
remains. 

The next mosque of importance was that built by Ahmad-ibn- 
Ttjian in the year of the Hejra 259, corresponding with 873 of 
our era, in his new town of Al-Katii'a, at the southern extremity 
of the present city of Cairo, on an elevation called Kalaat-al- 
Kabsh {the Citadel of the Ram\ on a hill called Gebal Yashkiir 
{the Hill of Thanks givi7ig)—^ place about which there is a 
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tradition that Moses had there conversed with God, and that 
prayers were there heard and vouchsafed. This remarkable 
building is now in a deplorabty dilapidated condition. It is much 
to be regretted, for it is the earliest known instance of the 
pointed arch being used exclusively throughout an entire build- 
ing; on the other hand, we may rejoice that it has been 
allowed to remain unaltered and unrestored. It is the oldest 
authentic example of Arab architecture, and it proves that the 
use of the most graceful form of arch — the pointed — was adopted 
in the East at least two 
centuries before its intro- 
duction into Western Eu- 
rope. 

This mosque (the Gama 
TMiin) is in the form of a 
quadrangle, like that of 
'Amru, and the Fas ha ^ or 
open court, is two hundred 
and ninety -seven feet 
square. The colonnades 
surrounding the court are 
built of brick, plastered 
over with stucco, which is 
ornamented with rich de- 
signs, not moulded as in 
the Alhambra, but actually 
carved in the stucco. These 
are the earliest examples 
of the conventional scroll- 
work and geometrical tra- 
cery which soon became 
characteristic of AralDian 
architecture, and gave rise 
to the word arabesque. 
The Z/zc;<J«, or Sanctuary, 

consists of five series of 

arcades, and on the three 

other sides there are 

double arcades, all formed 

of pointed arches. The 

outer wall is crowned by 

an open-work balustrade. 

Many of the windows are 

preserved, showing the re- 
mains of delicate tracery 

of intricate design. 
The whole of this mosque, 

unlike any preceding ones, 

was constructed of entirely 

new materials. It is said 

that when Ahmad-ibn- 

Tiiliin conceived the idea 

of building a mosque, he 

hesitated as to the design. 

His liberal - mindedness 

caused him to shrink from 

the continuance of the 

practice of his predeces- 
sors, who destroyed Chris- 
tian churches for the sake 

of their columns, and he 
asked if the stonemasons 

were capable of making 

new columns for the projected mosque. A Christian architect (a 
Copt), who was in prison, asked for permission to submit to the 
sovereign of Egypt a design for the new edifice without monolithic 
columns. Al-Makrizi states that the Prince at once ordered 
the release of the petitioner, and suppUed him with parchment 
on which to make the plans. These, when submitted, were 
approved and adopted. There was formerly a minaret at each 
corner, but outside the quadrangle ; two of these are ruined, 



and the remaining two are in such a state of dilapidation 
that their ascent is dangerous. That at the north-west corner 
is unique, in that the staircase winds round it on the outside. 
It is said that Ahmad-ibn-Tulun, who was of a thoughtful dis- 
position, was once noticed by some of his court cutting slips 
of parchment and rolling them up in a spiral form. He was 
doubtless thinking of important matters, and his restless fingers 
were working involuntarily. One of his courtiers, not perceiving 
that he was in a reverie, alluded to the frivolous work on which 

he was engaged as un- 
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worthy of him. He in- 
stantly recovered himself, 
and with great presence of 
mind rejected the idea of 
frivolity, adding that he 
was making a design for 
one of the minarets of the 
new mosque. He sent for 
the architect, showed him 
the spiral roll which he 
had made almost uncon- 
sciously, and ordered him 
to construct the minaret in 
that form, with the stair- 
case outside. 

This mosque is now used 
as a hospice for the poor, 
to whom daily rations are 
issued. The beautiful ar- 
cades are converted into 
cells, and these, as well 
as the courtyard, literally 
swarm with family groups 
of pensioners. They are 
in the most abject state of 
dirt and rags, and the 
traveller desirous of seeing 
this interesting building 
must wend his way through 
the midst of them. This 
is by no means a pleasant 
expedition. Many of these 
poor people are so ill that 
they appear to have only 
sought refuge here to die ; 
others are sleeping, rolled 
up in tattered coverlets, or 
old clothes, or pieces of 
sacking, and remind one 
vividly of mummies ready 
for burial. Some are talk- 
ing loudly, others quarrel- 
ling ; whilst the women are 
engaged in domestic du- 
ties, cooking food or pre- 
paring fuel. The disagree- 
able odour pervading the 
whole place forces the 
ordinary visitor to beat a 
hasty retreat, notwith- 
standing his desire to 
examine more closely the 
beautiful designs of tracery 
enthusiastic student of Art 



and mural decoration. Only an 
would be tempted to linger here. 

A domed structure in the centre of the open court has been 
converted into a fountain for ceremonial ablution (seepage 165, 
vol. 1879) ; it was, however, originally intended for the tomb of 
'Amru, the founder of the mosque, but he died in Syria, and was 
buried there, A.D. 879. 

[JTo be continued.) 



